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““SEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — Cowper. 
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MISS AWDRIE DID NOT WANT TO BE BOTHERED JUST THEN WITH ~ 


THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
CHAPTER IX.—LOsT LOGIC. ; 
Margaret walked so swiftly from street to street that 
Martin had some trouble to keep up with her, and at 
the same time to answer her numerous inquiries rela- 
tive to Mr. Fairfax, his son, and Jessica. 

“You must mind and not offend my old friend by 
touching on his prejudices,” she said. “ Unhappily he 
has had his way all his life, and cannot endure contra- 
diction at the close of it.” 

“Thank you for the advice,” said Martin; “but will 
No. 685,—Fenavarr 11, 1965, 
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you kindly enlighten me as to the nature of his proju- 
dices ?” 

“Ah! if I can; but they are so mixed up into one 
mass! one, though, is very decided: he cannot endure 
the name of Mr. Fairfax.” 

“Unfortunate! we must come to issue on that point, 
I fear,” said Martin. 

“Not if you are dexterous,” said Margaret; “that 
is one comfort in battling with your positive, hard- 
mouthed people—if they cannot be fought into victory, 
they may be manceuvred into surrender, fancying all 
the time they have their own way.” é 
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“TJ wish you would instruct me how to manceuvre in 
so happy a manner,” replied Martin. 

“Nay,” said Margaret, “we expect ambassadors to 
be perfect in such acts : you ought to want ne teaching. 
But another weakness of the Doctor’s is his overweening 
love fer me; that youmust remember, and not seem 
over-anxious to shear me of half my wool, nor callous 
to my loss; and you must bear with patience all his 
admiration and exaltation of me, and that sort of 
thing, and not look as if you were tired of it, or perhaps 
of an opposite opinion.” 

“T think I may succeed on that point,” said Martin, 
gently. 

“T hope a little from your name,” said Margaret. 
“ He is what I call a head-to-heel Protestant. He has 
lost property in Ircland through the agency of the 
priests; and that has not damped his zeal; but to know 
that you are a descendant of the noble Martin will be 
at once a passport to his favour.” 

“That is well,” said Martin. 

“Remember, I bey,” she said, as she lifted the 
knocker when they had reached the door—“ don’t allude 
in any way to parochial work. He has long resigned all 
to his curates, having been of infirm health for years.” 

Martin bowed acquiescence. 

“May I say one thing more?” said Margaret, the 
knocker still in her hand. 

“ As much as you wish,” replied Martin. 

“ Well, then, it sounds odd, perhaps,” she said with 
hesitation, “but he has a strange antipathy to poverty. 
Poor people he always looks on with suspicion ; 
therefore “ 

Here she stopped, looking rather confused and 
perplexed. 

Martin’s face was provokingly fixed. He didn’t 
riean to help her by understanding without full in- 
structions, it was very clear. 

She was vexed; but it was too late to retreat; so, at 
the risk of hurting his feelings, she said: “ You need 
not give any other reason for your father’s receiv- 
ing Jessica into his family than his friendship for 
Mr. Fairfax: that is enough.” 

Martin bowed stiffly, and the knocker went down as 
she mentally ejaculated, “How stupid of him! he is 
very young, after all. I gave him credit for more 
sense. He might have taken the hint without making 
me explain.” 

Dr. Vaughan was in his library; and Margaret, open- 
ing the door of a handsome room, teld Martin, if he 
would wait there, she would go and break the ice for him ; 
whereupon she proceeded to the library. 

A comfortable, luxurious place it was, redolent of 
ease and plenty both for mind and body. Dr. Vaughan 
was sitting in his cushioned chair, in his morning 
gown; a reading-desk, with a book, was beside him, 
but the “Times” newspaper was receiving his atten- 
tion. A black velvet skull-cap was on his head; a 
large green shade protected his eyes; and a softly- 
stuffed leg-rest supported his legs. Altogether he 
looked excessively comfortable, and most charitably 
disposed towards every member of his body. 

He looked up from under his shade at Margaret 
much as she had done, while in the garden, from 
under her bonnet at Anne. “Peggy! good girl; glad 
to see you in such good time. MHere’s a leader I want 
to hear; my eyes are not right this morning, so I should 
like to have it from my swan.” 

The “swan,” as he often called Margaret, from her 
silvery tones in reading, felt, as she thought, more like 
a goose at that moment: she did not know what to say. 





The paper she took mechanically; but whether she 
should tell him at once she had come on other business, 
or whether she should read the article and handle him 
a little first, get into talk, and turm it to her own 
special subject when she had broaght him into a pro- 
mising condition of mind—this was the question. 

Dr. Vaughan, ignorant, of course, of “What was 
passing in her mind, wondered that she did not begin. 

“ Here, child, can’t you find it? It-begins ‘ At thiy 
remarkable crisis of public afiairs Don’t you 
see P” 

“Yes,” said Margaret; “I see—it is a crisis.” 

“ Oh, no more than usual; only itisaphrase. What 
are you doing? You are putting the paper on the 
table,” he said, looking up from under his shade. 

Margaret did not like to leave Martin long in the 
breakfast-room; neither did she like the tone of her 
guardian’s voice. She took up the paper again, still 
unresolved. ‘ How far had you got?” she asked. 

“Oh, never mind that: I had read half of it; bui 
you may begin at the beginning, or you won’t under. 
stand it.” 

“‘ What, a column and a half!’ she asked. 

“Psha! what’s that? I tell you I don’t mind hear- 
ing it again.” 

She began, but had not read three paragraphs before 
Dr. Vaughan exclaimed— 

“ What’s come to you, Peggy? You read exactly as 
if you didn’t care a farthing about it; and it’s your own 
favourite subject.” 

“Do I?” asked Margaret. 

“ Do you? you know you do; and what is the reason 
of it ?” 

“The reason is, because I don’t care a farthing about 
it this morning.” 

“ You don’t ?” 

“No; I don’t,” she said stoutly, and throwing down 
the paper. ‘“ I came to you about something I care for 
more still.” 

“ What's im the wind now ?” 

“TY have done very wrong, and I want you to help 
me to do right.” 

“ You've done wrong? I don’t believe it.” 

“But I have. I have been wrong in transgressing 
the rule of love, and going to law with my sister.” 

“Done wrong—done wrong?” sputtered out Dr. 
Vaughan, who had a very impeded articulation whicn 
hurried. “Who says you've done wrong ?” 

“I say it; and that is the worst evidence against me. 
If all the world said I was wrong, and my conscience 
acquitted me, I should valiantly take my ease; but turn 
the tables, and I find no rest.” 

“But you didn’t go to law: it was your uncle.” The 
old man spoke impatiently, almost angrily. 

“Whoever first moved in the matter, I gave my 
consent and allowed it,” said Margaret. 

* You neither allowed nor disallowed it.- It was done 
for you by those who knew better how to take care of 
you than you did of yourself. There, take the paper 
and read, and let us have no more of these silly freaks.” 

“You are right,” replied Margaret, taking no notice 
of the latter part of his speech. “I ‘ didn’t disallow; 
that was my fault.” 

“Now, Peggy, be a good girl, and don’t make me 
angry,” said her guardian. “ ‘There isn’t a doubt about 
the justice of the thing. I thought I had made it all 
clear to you last night, and expected to see you this 
morning as blithe as a lark. Come now. don’t vex me; 
you know I wouldn’t do wrong, even to help you.” 

“ Not if you thought it wrong.” 
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“ But do you suppose I don’t know right from wrong P” 

Dr. Vaughan was decidedly getting into a pet, and 
Margaret became dubious. 

“T hate that shade of yours,” she said. “I can’t see 
your face ; and to see your friend’s face is a great help, 
in an interesting talk, towards finding out what effect 
you are making.” 

“ Effect—effect ! What do you mcan by effect ? what 
do you want to effect? what do you want? Isn’t the 
thing over and done? and isn’t your claim made good? 
Say no more about it; get the paper, and read the 
article, child.” 

“TI don’t see at all that my claim is made good,” said 
Margaret, disregarding every part of Dr. Vaughan’s 
testy speech but that one assertion. 

“You don’t see! You don’t; and what does that 
signify? Didn’t the Court see it? I suppose the eyes 
of counsel and judges are as keen as yours /” 

“ Legal eyes,” said Margaret, who, having launched, 
was determined to sail on through wind and weather ; 
“but they are not expected to see anything but law, 
which is not always justice, either in England or 
Ireland.” 

“Not in Ireland. I wish you wouldn’t remind me 
of Ireland : you know it’s a sore subject.” 

“But it was so in point. You were defeated there 
by the cunning of the priests, who started legal quibbles ; 
and I got a verdict by the sharp practice of lawyers 
and their legal quibbles.” 

“ Margaret !’’ said the astonished Doctor. 

“Tam convinced of it,” said Margaret. 

“ Quibbles! Why—why—who has been talking to 
you? Who has been putting this in your head ?” 

“Tt has been floating about in a yapoury state from 
the first,” said Margaret; “but it has hardened down 
into clear crystals this very morning—every one bright, 
sharp, and angular. I see it distinctly.” 

“ See it—see what ?” 

The Doctor was so upset by her vehemence that he 
could scarce collect himself. 

“T see that my father meant to leave his property to 
my sister Jessica, but that, owing to some phrasing of 
his which could be twisted into another meaning, it has 
been handed over to me, the awarders all the time 
being morally convinced, no doubt, that I have no more 
true claim on it than they have.” 

The Doctor pushed up his shade that he might sce 
perfectly what she looked like, and what change had 
come over her. 

“We have committed a robbery, my dear guardian,” 
she said, “ very much like that Irish one; and the sooner 
we make restitution the better.” 

“ And pray, Peggy, who has been at work to enlighten 
you so wonderfully since last night?” said the Doctor, 
surprise being master of all other emotions. 

“No other than a veritable descendant from Martin 
Luther, that exposer of fraud and enemy of priestcraft.” 

“Luther ! why, the girl has taken leave of her senses !” 
said the Doctor, growing somewhat bewildered. 

“No; I am in good earnest, and as straight in the 
head as usual. Ido assure you that there is a Martin 
Luther in the front drawing-room, waiting to be admitted 
to you; that he has given me full information on the 
matter ; and—and—I want you to see him and hear for 
yourself.” 

“ Hear what?” asked the Doctor, impatiently. 

“ Why, the truth of things—how that my father, know- 
ing I was provided for, did intend to make Jessica his 
heiress, and how that-——” 

“And pray where did this Luther come from, and 





who sent him, and what business is it of his?” asked 
Dr. Vaughan, almost in a passion. 

“ Shall I call him—fetch him ?” asked Margaret. 

“ Who is he, I say?” repeated the Doctor. 

“His father is a professor, a learned man, and a 
friend of—of—Mr. Fairfax.” 

“ Mr. !” cried the Doctor, with something between 
a hiss and a growl. “Peggy, how dare you bring that 
fellow’s errand-boys here ? how dare you try my temper 
so?” 

“ Errand-boy! well, he is a sort of a boy, that is, a 
very young man, and he comes on an errand, and from 
Mr. Fairfax, so I can’t quarrel with that,” answered 
Margaret, laughing; “ but what a poor cause that must 
be that won’t bear questioning! If he does not tell the 
truth, and if you can show that he does not, I am willine 
to give up; if not if 

“ What then ?” almost gasped the Doctor. 

“J will consent to what they wish—deal honestly, and 
deliver up back again what I had never any right to 
take.” 

The Doctor threw himself back in his chair, flung his 
arms over the sides, and opened and shut his mouth 
several times, as if the words would not or could not come 
out, being, as people of feeling say, “too big for utterance.” 
Margaret waited till the spasm had passed. “The worst’ 
is over,’ she thought. “They talk of taking it into a 
higher court ; surely that would be a risk as great as 
allowing them to do it would be unworthy. My dear _ 
guardian, I see but one course.” 

Finding that her “dear guardian” still lay back in 
his chair, flapping his hands up and down, as if mute 
with despair at her folly, she said, “ Perhaps you will not 
see Mr. Martin Luther; if not, I shall be awkwardly 
placed; for I have promised not to act without you, and 
I have also promised that I will deal truly by Jessica. 
I cannot keep him waiting as if he were actually an 
errand-boy. Shall I tell him to go, or fetch him in?” 

“ Do as you please, pray; but I see no use in troubling 
me any further: you were always wilful, and if you are 
determined to follow your own way to your own destruc- 
tion, do it.” 

“ How severe!” cried Margaret; “ was ever any poor 
woman so beset as I am, simply because I want to do 
what is right? If you turn your back upon me, I shall 
absolutely despair.” 

The Doctor looked a little softened. Margaret saw 
that she had gained some ground; and, by dint of a few 
more attempts, half-coaxing, half-reasoning, she obtained 
leave to fetch Martin. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, when she went into the room to 
conduct him to the library, “I did wrong to hamper you 
with cautions: never mind anything but the truth; out 
with that in the best way you can, only show him that 
Mr. Fairfax is as disinterested for Jessica as he can be 
for me.” 

Martin’s reception was not flattering. True, the 
Doctor was not able to rise. No part of his face was 
visible but his mouth, the corners of which turned down 
ominously. He did not even unclose his clasped hands 
to waive him to a seat; so slight was the inclination of 
his head when Margaret announced his name, that it 
might have been taken for a bow or not, as he chose to 
construe it. 

“You must open fire,” whispered Margaret. 
out, for he’s rather deaf.’ 

Martin obeyed, and discharged his artillery well. 

Although Margaret had taken off the restraint she 
had imposed on him by her cautions, he bore them care- 
fully in mind, and succeeded, after a long argument; in 
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placing things in another aspect than that in which the 
Doctor had hitherto beheld them. He bore without any 
indignant repulse the vivlent attacks at first made on 
Mr. Fairfax. He contradicted nothing until his adver- 
sary had well-nigh exhausted himself by his angry 
declamation. By slow degrees he infused doubts as to 
whether the truth of things had been reported to the 
Doctor—agreeing that if he were right in his premises, 
his ‘conclusions must be infallibly so; but had he been 
misinformed, and thus deceived? Any one might be de- 
ceived through false reports—no reflection on the wisdom 
or charity of those so mistaken. It was a delicate office 
to fulfil, to plead for one who must be enriched at the cost 
ofanother; the only difference between them being that 
she whose advocate he was would be entirely destitute if 
the case concluded against her; whereas the young lady, 
who was happy in the protection of so good and able a 
guardian, had other means to fall back on, even if she 
were deprived of the whole property in question—a thing 
not desired. This and much more he adroitly urged, 
with so temperate and yet so persuasive a manner that 
the corners of the Doctor’s mouth gradually went up. 
More than once he lifted his shade to see the agreeable 
speaker better—agreeable in spite of his opposition. 

When Martin related the whole of Mr. Fairfax’s con- 
duct with reference to Jessica’s marriage with his son, 
his manner relaxed greatly. He declared he would 
believe him to be an honourable man, and one who had 
been traduced, whenever that marriage took place. 

“That would be very well, very well indeed; but 
then, how is it, if she is to marry arich man—and young 
Fairfax is rich, I know—that she is called destitute ? 
What do they want with your money, Peggy ?” he said, 
turning to Margaret. 

* Now here’s an opeuing for you,” she answered, 
laughing. “Are you not always scolding our sex for 
their perverse obstinacy? Don’t you say, a dozen times 
a-day sometimes, when we fight about politics, that you 
would love me if I wouldn’t be so wilful and contrary ?” 

The Doctor laughed, and held out his hand, which 
she took in both of hers, saying, “My sister has a 
spice of me, it is very plain; proud and perverse, she 
turns her back upon the offer now she is fortuneless.” 

“Tut, tut! I don’t believe a word about it,” said the 
Doctor. 

“TI do assure you it is true; isn’t it?” she said, 
appealing to Martin. 

Martin was about to repeat that Mr. Fairfax had had 
no part in the breaking off of the match; but the Doctor 
would hear nothing. “There’s no misinformation as to 
that fact; I have it from his own emissary,” he said, 
vehemently. ‘TI tell you, sir, we will keep our ground ; 
if they choose to try it again, let them. We won’t give 
up lawful rights. I see his game. Peggy, you are a 
baby—a baby! That Fairfax was dlways as crafty as a 
fox—but——no, no; he shan’t rob you while I live and 
can help it.” 

Martin waited for the agitation to pass. He was about 
to speak after a short pause, but Margaret lifted up her 
finger. i 

“ At any rate, sir, whatever we may ultimately decide 
on, this gentleman deserves our thanks for his kind exer- 
tions and patience. You think so, I’m sure.” 

“T’m very sure you had better not have brought him 
here,” answered the chafed guardian. “You know how 
I suffer from excitement, and you promised me——” 

Finding that he didn’t finish the sentence, she mildly 
said, “I promised I would never act contrary to your 
wishes, unless—you know I put in an wnless——” 

“Unless, unless, unless,” said. the Doctor, very 
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pettishly—“ what business have you to put wnless in sucly 
a case P” 

“Unless your wishes and my conscience got to log- 
gerheads,” said Margaret, not answering his question. 

** Conscience! what do you know about conscience ?” 
he answered, impatiently. 

“ Quite enough to make me more afraid of offending: 
it than you even; and that is saying a great deal.” 

Whether it was that this reply touched the Doctor, 
or he was too flustered to continue the subject, he folded 
his hands as at first, and, giving an energetic shake of: 
his head, remained silent. 

Martin looked to see if he might renew his pleading ; 
but she smiled, and laid her finger on her lips. 

“For my own part, Mr. Martin Luther,” she said, 
rising, “I am heartily obliged to you for your kindness. 
You have the reward of a charitable and true spirit to 
comfort you, which I hope will help you to bear for- 
givingly the harshness you have been treated with. I 
can say for my guardian (who always takes my part) 
that he does not mean any personal disrespect to you, 
and the gratitude he is deficient in on account of your 
good-will and services put down to me. I heartily 
proffer it, as I honestly feel it.” 

Martin rose to go. 

“ My sister’s friend is going, sir—rather, I might say, 
our mutual friend.” 

The Doctor’s mouth had got decidedly down at the 
corners; he merely moved his hand as indication that he 
heard, and was quite willing that he should go. 

Half provoked, Margaret said, “I will walk back with 
you to my house, Mr. Hedwig; perhaps——” 

“Ts any one else here?” asked the Doctor, looking 
up from under his shade. 

“No,” said Margaret; “this is Mr. Martin Luther, 
son of Professor Hedwig. I thought two names at a 
time were enough when I introduced him.” 

* Good-day, Mr. Hed——” began the Doctor, looking 
at him again. 

“Ah! you had better have been contented with good 
Martin’s name,” said Margaret, laughing. “I knew 
that would come more con amore.” 

“ Good-day, sir,” said the Doctor. “I hope next 
time you are an advocate you will have a better field for 
your talents—a more righteous cause.” 

* And a more reasonable jury,” added Margaret, in a 
low voice, as they left the room. 

“T shall, at any rate, be able to report that the cause 
is not lost through the party most interested in it,” said 
Martin, as they walked down the street. 

“Lost!” said Margaret, in a tone that electrified 
him; “do you call it lost? You are young at pleading 
if you do. The first step has been an awkward onc; 
but what does that matter? I can see you will not gain 
ground with him by staying, or I would urge it. Never 
mind, you have gained me; that is, you have put the 
glass to my eyes at a right focus. I saw it all hazily 
before, now distinct and clear. I see the end, and must 
shape my course to it as I can.” 

Martin walked beside her as, somewhat absently, she 
hurried on. When they had nearly reached her house, 
he said he thought he might take a train that would 
save him useless waiting on the road if he went at once, 
and he looked at his watch. 

She looked undecided. Ought she to allow him to 
go without pressing him to dine? But then, as to 
dinner. She had been out all the morning, and no 
other dinner awaited him, she knew, than the cold 
meat that he had already lunched on. He did not 
know the reason of her hesitating look and manner, 
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but he saw it plainly enough, and, lifting his hat, 
bowed a farewell, saying he hoped she would kindly 
communicate her intentions either to Mr. Fairfax or to 
her sister. 

“To you—to you; of course I shall write to you,” she 
answered. “I have your address on the card, and it 
will not be long before I make use of it, depend on that. 
Tell Jessica to be.of good cheer: all things will get 
right soon. I do wish this engagement had not been 
broken off.” 

To that wish Martin could not in conscience respond, 
so he stood silent. 

“Don’t report us Vandals,” said Margaret, holding 
out her hand. “We are only semi-civilized, I think 
sometimes, from having had so little friction with the 
world. But my kind friend means nothing offensive to 
you, believe that, and—and—good morning.” A very 
cordial shake of his hand finished this fragmentary 
speech. She watched him as he turned, by her direction, 
into a street in the most direct line with the station. “A 
nice young man,” she thought; “ how glad he must be 
to getaway fromus! But he didn’t halfreturn my grip 
when he shook hands. I hope I wasn’t too demonstra- 
tive. Well, it was a make-weight for that naughty old 
Doctor’s bow-wow-ing. Oh dear! what a troublesome 
world it is! and positively there is Anne at the door, 
looking out for me! Well, I will go and make her happy ; 
it’s quite a comfort to do that at so small a price. I 
must think over ways and means to-night, and bring 
up my forces on him again to-morrow. Now, Anne, 
you may keep me to your heart’s content.” So she 
entered her house. 





LIFE IN EGYPT. 
BY M. L, WHATELY, 
MARRIAGES. 


THE native Egyptians, consisting of the Copts and 
the Moslems, have respectively their distinct cus- 
toms and ceremonies as regards marriage; but-in one 
point they are precisely similar; and this one is the 
greatest hindrance to education, to civilization, and to 
Christianity in this unhappy country. I mean the very 
early age at which marriages are contracted. The so- 
called Christians or Copts are quite as bad in this re- 
spect as Moslems; and some say that they are even 
worse. Among both, however, girls are very frequently 
married at eleven years old, and sometimes as young as 
nine, though this is less usual; perhaps twelve and 
thirteen are the most ordinary ages on the whole. It 
is true that, in Eastern countries, children are somewhat 
forwarder than in the north; they walk sooner, and 
are a little older-looking, than the average of English 
children, and, perhaps, of Europeans generally ; but the 
precocity is not so great as is frequently imagined ; and 
the Egyptian at twelve years old is as utterly unfitted, 
either by bodily strength or mental development, to be 
at the head of a family as any other girl ofthat age. She 
is, in fact, generally governed by her mother-in-law; 
and in many cases is a mere drudge to her for the first 
year or two of her married life. She is generally a 
graceful, slender little creature; and, if her eyes are 
uninjured by the scourge of the country, ophthalmia, 
she has fine black eyes, as well as teeth of perfect white- 
ness and regularity. Her other features are usually 
irregular ;. her complexion brown, of course, but vary- 
ing greatly in darkness in individuals, some:being hardly 
darker than a dark Spaniard, and others almost as 
brown as ripe hazel-nuts. The young Egyptian bride, 
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if of the lower orders, is invariably dirty, slatternly, 
noisy in mirth, and sullen if displeased—in fact, what 
was romantically called a “child of nature” by fine 
writers, especially of the French school, some years 
back ; and it is, indeed, a true expression, though in a 
sense they little thought of, the child of nature being 
one sunk in ignorance and sin, and only by cultivation 
to be raised out of it; and our poor little bride is utterly 
untaught, and, consequently, grows up with evil un- 
checked, or very nearly so, the faint sense of right and 
wrong being smothered by neglect and ignorance. But 
she has some traits which, under cultivation, would 
become amiable and hopeful. With few exceptions, she 
is affectionate, susceptible of kindness, and ready to do 
a “good turn” for her neighbours, and has a certain 
courtesy natural to her race shining through her rough 
and ragged exterior. If a country lass, the care of a 
buffalo or a flock of goats has been her chief occupa- 
tion from the earliest age; and her ideas are about as 
limited as those of her dumb companions, with the 
addition of a passion for glass-bead necklaces. If a 
town girl, she knows more, of course, both of the world 
and its business, though only such parts as come into 
the narrow circle of her “ quarter,” from which she 
rarely strays. If a Copt, she is even more secluded 
than a Moslem of the same class. A Coptic woman of 
respectability was mentioned to me lately who had never 
seen the Nile, though a middle-aged person, and living 
within a couple of miles, and, for a few pence, could 
have ridden there on a donkey, if the walk were too 
long. Railroads and steamers will, by degrees, alter 
this state of things; but, unless Christian efforts keep 
pace with them, the poor inhabitants of the country will 
only add the vices of Europeans to their own. 

It is hardly necessary to tell our readers, if they take 
any interest in the cause of education, that these very 
early marriages are among the greatest hindrances to 
the Christian teacher in the East; whether she be 
labouring for the poorest classes, or for those of greater 
wealth, the evil is the same, and produces the same un- 
fortunate results. But, with Copts and Moslem Egyptians, 
the difficulty is peculiarly great, as, from the languor 
natural to the inhabitants of a hot climate, and from 
several other circumstances, it is harder to obtain any 
influence over the women after marriage than in some 
other Eastern countries; and the whole work is far 
slower and harder than elsewhere. In Syria, for ex- 
ample, the desire for female education is rapidly spread- 
ing. Many women, already married, especially widows, 
have learned to read, and many among the young girls 
are now left to a somewhat maturer age before they are 
suffered to marry; for young men who have received a 
good education wish for companions rather than mere 
dolls or domestic drudges in their wives; and already 
some happy Christian households in the north of Syria 
can testify most pleasantly and hopefully what a change 
the Bible and its follower, civilizatign, can effect. The 
labours of our talented and devoted countrywoman 
Mrs. Bowen Thompson will go far, with God’s blessing, 
to provide the rising generation of Syria with help- 
meets; and a girl who has been brought up either at 
her school, or at that of Mrs. Watson, of Shemlan, on the 
Lebanon, will never be like one of the poor little brides 
we are now describing. 

To return to them: our readers will observe that 
mention .is chiefly made of the lower class of brides. 
This is because my intercourse is much more with the 
poor than the rich; but the ceremonies I am about 
to speak of are pretty similar in all, except that the 
wealthiest Moslems are now beginning to adopt car- 
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viages for marriage processions, instead of the whole 
party going on foot, as those of humbler pretensions 
continue to do. 

The Coptic wedding festivities still bear some re- 
semblance to those of the ancient Jewish times, and, 
as such, are very interesting to witness. A feast forms 
an essential part of the concern; but the prettiest 
scene is the procession by night, in which the bride, 
splendidly equipped, usually in white and gold, with a 
profusion of jewels, many of which are hired or bor- 
rowed (and some are kept for the purpose in the 
church, and let out for these special occasions), is con- 
ducted to her husband’s house by a train of friends and 
relations, the men all carrying tapers in their hands, 
while a band of music and two men with torches pre- 
cede the rest of the troop. The women, except the 
bride and her little bridesmaids, who are very gaily clad, 
are all shrouded in their black mantles; but the rich 
colours in the dresses of the men, and the effect of the 
torchlight gleaming on the curious old houses in the 
tortuous narrow streets, are very beautiful and striking. 
The cry ought, indeed, to be, “ Behold the bride!” rather 
than the bridegroom; for there is not the torchlight 
procession, except to conduct the young lady home. 
But still the general resemblance to the weddings 


alluded to in Scripture is great; and few strangers | 


fail to be attracted to their window, if lodging in or 


near a Coptic quarter, when they are told that a Coptic | 


marriage procession is passing. 

The same scene, or one very similar, except that no 
women are present, takes place at one of the Moslem 
ceremonies connected with a marriage—the escorting of 
the bridegroom either to his house or to that of the bride, 
I am not clear which; but the procession I have often 
witnessed; and it is a very picturesque one, the men with 
torches being followed by a large circle of friends and 
relatives bearing tapers, which are usually stuck into 
large bouquets of flowers. The poorer ones can only 
afford a few great torches of burning wood dipped in 
resin; but, when the marriage is among persons of the 


grade of wealthy tradesmen, etc., it is a pretty sight, 


the tapers being numerous and the dresses very rich- 
coloured—crimson, green, lilac, and orange kaftans and 
snowy turbans, on which the lights glow fitfully in the 
dark street; while a curious chant is carried on at 
intervals, wishing prosperity to the new couple, and 
calling on God with a variety of epithets, according to 
Moslem custom, intermingled with appeals to their 
prophet. It is impossible, while looking from a window 
on either a Coptic or a Mohammedan wedding procession 
by night, and listening to the frequent repetition of the 
words “ The bridegroom! the bridegroom!” not to 
think, with deep and painful interest, of the spiritual 
condition of the actors in these scenes, and to wish that 
they were better prepared to meet the heavenly Bride- 
groom if he should come suddenly in an hour when men 
look not for him, om to listen to the summons to meet 
him, if death should follow marriage, as it may do in a 
few years, or even days. 

The Moslem wedding itSelf takes place by day, as we 
observed before—in the very hottest part of the day, 
indeed; and, if it be in the warm season, which covers a 
pretty large part of the year, it must be a terrible day 
for the poor little bride, often a mere child, as she has 
to walk for hours through the burning streets, at a very 
slow pace and pausing every five minutes, clad in an 
immense scarlet shawl, which is always thrown straight 
over her head, so as to conceal the face and all the dress 
avithin it, and almost to suffocate the unfortunate wearer. 
Jewels and finery are believed to be within; but these 
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are only to be seen in the house, where she must sit 
without speech or sign of life for a length of time, 
while others are feasting and laughing around her. In 
the procession a sort of canopy is held over her head 
by two or three men; but it is too slight to afford any 
real shade, and the band of native music which aecom- 
panies it makes a noise so distracting, added to the 
shrill cries of the female relations and hired singers, 
that between them all I should imagine the bride must 
be perfectly exhausted and miserable when the three 
days of processions, exhibiting, dragging through hot 
dusty streets, and then sitting stuck up like an image, 
are at last over. But pride will enable even children to 
bear a great deal; and to be a bride is, in the Hast, the 
one sole object of a girl’s pride and wish, from the day 
she can stammer out the word; not the natural whole- 
some wish implanted in every woman’s heart for a home 
and a husband—which, under due Christian guidance, 
and in subjection to an all-wise Creator, improves a girl 
and gives a proper stimulus to her desire for household 
duties and instruction of every kind—but a vain, savage 
pride in the name of “bride,” in being for once in her 
life made a great fuss with, and, above all, in getting 
new clothes and being dressed up and painted. Alas! 
it is a short-lived triumph to the poor child. Such a 
child as I have described can be no companion for a 
grown man, even if his education be not greatly beyond 
hers, nor is a companion sought for accordingly. She 
is either a toy, or a slave and drudge, just as her hus- 
band’s circumstances require. If he is a working man, 


she is a hewer of wood and drawer of water, and all that 
her strength, still incomplete from her tender age, 
allows her to perform she must do; and many a young 
wife becomes feeble and sickly from the strain thus 
early placed on her, and dies off quickly, leaving her 


“situation” vacant for another poor little girl to fill. 
If her husband is kind, however, or is well off, she gets 
along as her mother did before her, but, like her, looks 
prematurely aged from too early entering on the toils of 
life, and is at thirty an old woman, as far as appearance 
goes. Long before that time she has been mother to a 
troop of little black-eyed creatures, whom she has 
allowed to roll about in the dust till the beauty of 
infancy was lost in the disgusting combination of dirt, 
flies, and ophthalmia, and of whom she has ouly reared 
about half at most. I have no doubt she often wished 
her brief girlhood back again, under the blows and 
curses she is so often—I might say almost universally— 
called on to endure; for the exceptions are very rare of 
men who do not beat their wives for the merest trifle, 
and that even respectable and not habitually ill-tempered 
men. It is part of the degradation to which women are 
kept in these countries, and which Christianity alone will 
rive out. 

One thing more remains to be noticed concerning 
Egyptian marriages; and this refers only to the Moslem 
part of the population, although we must bear in mind 
that these constitute a very large majority. I mean the 
frequency of divorce. The lower class of men do not often 
avail themselves of the prophet’s liberal permission, and 
take four wives, because this would be expensive and 
troublesome to those who cannot have a regular harem ; 
and it is quite exceptional, therefore, to find more than 
one wife among the working classes. But it is rarely that 
they have one permanently ; for, unhappily, the facility of 
divorce is such that many have had five or six wives in 
a moderately long life. The wretchedness caused by 
such a state of things needs no comment, though the 
host of evils it brings are indeed beyond description. 
But it onght to stir up Christians to greater efforts in 
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behalf of these poor women. Their happier sisters in 
Protestant England should sometimes think of their 
degraded existence, and not merely with a moment’s 
useless pity, but with that benevolent thought which 
follows the pity ky the question “ What can we do?” 
hese women need what we all need most of all, the 
Gospel, and, next to that, or rather accompanying it, 
moral and domestic improvement. Our best hope, as I 
said before, is with the young; and, if the efforts now 
made to bring education into Egypt, few and weak as 
they are, compared with the necessities of the case, were 
strengthened and increased tenfold, we might hope to 
see the day when many among the dark children of the 
Nile would understand the meaning of the Scripture 
parable, and give an answering smile of intelligent mean- 
ing, when they heard the cry in the streets, “ Behold 
the bridegroom,” and would be able to say, by the grace 
of God, when our heavenly Bridegroom comes, “ We are 
ready !” . 
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Amone the features which render Edinburgh so pic- 
turesque, not the least remarkable is the ecmctery on the 
south-western flamk of the Calton Hill, where its rocks 
look down upon the rugged ravine below. Of the monu- 
ments which crewd this burying-place, there is one which 
forms a conspiewous object from the beautiful North 
Bridge, under whieh no river rolls, but which connects 
the Old with the New Town. This is a cylindrical 
tower, within whieh are deposited the remains of David 
Hume, so celebrated ag a historian and philosopher. In 
its solid masonry it resembles mimiature fortress. The 
tomb of the Emperor Adrian at Rome is now the Castle 
of St. Angelo; bat Hume's would hardly make a good 
martello tower. The rocky promontory on which it 
stands, however, gives it an imposing appearance; and 
this was especially the case before the erection of the 
loftier monuments which crown the higher parts of 
the Calton Hill. This will explain an allusion which 
amused the literary circles of last generation. When 
that voluminous, but now almost forgotten, writer, Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, quarrelled with the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, he exclaimed, “ Methinks I behold them perched 
on the sacred mausoleum of David Hume;” associating 
the alleged infidel tendencies of the Review with the 





notorious monument. Jeffrey, in the name of the Re- 
viewers, replied, “ For our parts, it would require less 
boldness, really, to place ourselves in that position than, 
like Sir Nathaniel (whose courage in that respect is 
heroic), to brave the ridicule of such a metaphor.” 

This tomb was erected, not by admiring friends and 
survivors, but in consequence of Hume’s own directions ; 
perhaps he thonght that a reverential remembrance of 
himself would contribute to the spread of his infidel 
opinions, or that admiring pilgrims would come and 
worship at the shrine of genius. If so, both expectations 
have been disappointed. The gloomy mausoleum is looked 
upon by many ofthe people of Edinburgh with something 
approaching to superstitious horror. And, if curiosity 
leads any visitor to make a nearer inspection, he will 
find upon the tomb of him who despised the revelations 
both of the Old Testament and the New a striking and 
solemn testimony to the preciousness of the Gospel and 
the glory of its Divine Author. Perhaps Hume flat- 
tered himself that he had given the death-blow to Chris- 
tianity ; but from the very stones of his sepulchre a voice 
speaks of the folly of his expectation. Om the outside, 
and immediately above the name of Hume himself, there 
is a tablet containing an inscription by his nephew, 
David Hume, to his wife Jane Alder, dated 1817, closing 
with these words : “ Behold, I come quickly. Thanks be 
to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Also, in the interior, there is another 
tablet, sacred to the memory of the same David Hume 
(one of the Barons of Exchequer) and his two sons, 
dated im 1848 ;‘ the whole surmounted by these encourag- 
ing words, “I am TE ResuRREcTION AND THE Lirx.” 

The eighteenth century was called The Age of Reason 
by the conceited wits who wished to substitute the pro- 
ducts of thety reason in the place of Divine revelation. 
The previous period had been the age of freethinkers 
and atheists. As the licentious revellers of the Restora- 
tion found the belief of a God in the way of their sinful 
pleasures, the philosophers kindly furnished them with 
arguments to prove the wish of their heart, “There is no 
God.” In the present age the warfare of the carnal 
mind, which is enmity with God, is still kept up, but in 
a smoother style. Our modern sceptics pay religion 
some pretty compliments, and betray Christianity with 
akiss. But, inthe eighteenth century, the herd of deist- 
ical writers made a headlong assault on the Bible, de- 
termined to expel it altogether from the faith of men. 
This they did, either individually, like Bolingbroke and 
the King of Prussia, or in combination, like the libertine 
wits of France, who, while they were editing the “ Ency- 
clopédie,” lived most shameful lives in the gay circles of 
Paris.. Hume began very early his sceptical lucubra- 
tions ; and, when he visited Paris in 1763, as secretary 
to Lord Hertford, he was received with open arms by 
his philosophic brethren, and honouring him became the 
rage of the fashionable world of Paris. It is but justice 
to Hume to say that his moral and social character was 
immensely purer than that of his admirers. He passed 
his latter years in Edinburgh; and, though cordially 
hating evangelical religion, and despising those who 
professed it, he did not obtrude his opinions in com- 
pany, and was a good-natured and pleasant associate 
to the numerous learned and able men who then adorned 
the Scottish capital. 

A hundred years after Hume had published his specu- 
lations, and in the full maturity of his own age and ex- 
perience, Lord Brougham gave the following estimate of 
the philosophical character of Hume. It is worthy of 
acceptation, from its intrinsic excellence as well as from 
the circumstance that Brougham was born in Edinburgh 
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only two years after the death of the philosopher ; that 
he was educated there while local traditions about him 
were still fresh, and was much conversant with many 
who had the greatest veneration for the writings of 
Hume. 
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This statement was made by Lord Brougham, in his 
installation address to the University of Edinburgh, on 
the 18th of May, 1860, when he entered on his functions 
as Chancellor of that university. It is as follows :— 

“ The sound doctrines on all subjects of moral, political, 
and theological science, at all times taught within these 
walls, have established the character of the University 
upon a solid foundation. But it is not to be forgotten 
that injury to the cause of truth has been done by a 
very eminent person, in whose great capacity and cele- 
brity this city takes a just pride, how much soever his 
talents may have been misapplied; and it well becomes 
the instructors of youth strenuously to counteract the 
influence of David Hume, both on account of the incal- 
culable importance of the subjects on which he was 
misled, and also in respect of a far less material circum- 
stance, the disposition of ignorant persons in other 
countries to represent him as having promoted an infidel 
school or sect in Scotland. It is fit on this point that 
the truth should be plainly spoken. Mr. Hume was not 
a sceptic either in his political or his religious errors. 
His opinions were perféctly decided when they could 
be held upon positive or affirmative positions; and 
as decided as any that could be held upon mere nega- 
tions. He was the adversary of popular rights, and 
the ally of the English High Church party against these 
rights, widely as he differed from all churches upon 
the grounds of their belief and the foundations of their 
power. He was upon all religion, both natural and 
revealed, a disbeliever rather than an unbeliever, reject- 
ing the evidence of the former, and declaring it to be 
wholly insufficient to prove the existence of a Deity or 





the immortality of the soul; and holding the statements 
upon which the latter rests to be not only false but 
impossible. This is not scepticism, but dogmatism. It 
is the assertion that of a miracle there can be no proof; 
that of a God and future state there is no proof, no 
reason whatever for believing it. This, then, is atheism, 
as much as any person of sound mind can hold the 
opinion; and this ought constantly to be exposed as 
such and refuted. Fortunately there are the means of 
triumphant refutation; for the whole argument of Mr. 
Hume rests upon an entire misconception of the nature 
of inductive reasoning; and it is not too much to affirm 
that, if he had ever attended to any branch of natural 
philosophy, he could not have fallen into so manifest an 
error. There is no one part of the argument which 
would not destroy all inductive science. All generaliza- 
tion would be put an end to; experimental inquiries 
must stand still; no step could be made, no conclusion 
drawn beyond the mere facts observed; and the science 
must be turned from the process of general reasoning 
upon particular facts into the bare records of those 
particular facts themselves. The late discoveries in fossil 
osteology afford additional proof of Mr. Hume’s hasty 
assumption both on the question of a Providence and on 
that of miracles. It is now proved by evidence, which 
he must have admitted to be sufficient, that at one 
remote period in the history of our globe there was 
an exertion of creative power to form the human and 
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certain other races not before existing; so that he must 
have believed in the miracle of creation—that is, the 
interposition of a Being powerful enough to suspend the 
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established order of things and make a new one. 
argument rests on the same grounds as to a future state, 
in so far as he denies the proof of a power to continue 
the soul apart from the body. But there is this mate- 
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The | and, as there is no one example of annihilation in the 


universe, what is termed destruction being only disso- 
lution and new combination, and the soul, from the 
singleness of its nature, without parts, being incapable 
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rial difference in the evidence, that our induction is 
conclusive as to the existence of the Deity, and the inde- 
pendent and separate nature of the soul but only proves 
the probability of its continued existence. Its entirely 
different nature from matter, as shown in the quickness 
of its operations; its independence of the body, proved 
by the faculties ‘sometimes becoming stronger as the 
body decays; above all, its surviving the complete change 
of the body, so that hardly a particle of the corporeal 

€ remains, while the mind continues unchanged, 


its different constitution and its independent existence ; 


| of such destruction, we are left to infer, from the pre- 


valence of benevolent design in all the Creator’s works, 
that he will continue what he has formed and so largely 


| endowed and so bountifully cherished. 


“Tt is not, perhaps, just to consider Mr. Hume’s unfor- 
tunate views as adopted from the desire to take a line 
different from the commonly-received opinions, though 
the force of this temptation to a young author may be 
naturally enough suspected. But that his political pre- 


| judices biassed his mind can hardly be doubted. He 
unless, perhaps, by gaining strength—all demonstrate | 


had formed the worst opinion of the Commonwealth 
men in the seventeenth century, and of their successors, 
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the Whigs, in his own day; and the fanaticism of the 
former gave him a prejudice against their religious 
principles, like that of the Tories and freethinkers in 
Queen Anne’s time. His inaccuracy as a historian, 
from his Tory prejudices and his habitual carelessness, 
is now universally admitted; indeed, even where he had 
no bias of opinion and feeling to mislead him, that 
inaccuracy appears manifest, as in the suppression of all 
mention of the Limoges massacre when describing the 
Black Prince’s whole conduct through life as without a 
stain. Ofthe like carelessness in some instances, and 
prejudice in others, his writings on religious subjects 
give constant proofs. The entire misapplication of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s argument on the Real Presence is one 
instance, and the perversion or ignorance of inductive 
science is another; to which may be added his failing 
to observe that the argument against miracles would 
apply to cases of testimony which may be put as quite 
decisive, and which he himself must admit. The ad- 
mirable style of this great author, and his acuteness and 
ingenuity, have, in his religious and historical works, 
only served for the propagation of error; and the con- 
trast is very remarkable which they present to his 
writings on subjects of which he had made himself 
«master, and on which he had no bias to mislead him. 
In his political discourses, when he was only in search 
of truth, and uninfluenced by the authority of great 
names, or the dominion of popular prejudice, or the 
clamours of particular interests, he first unfolded and 
enforced the sound principles which guide the commer- 
cial policy of modern times. It would be impossible too 
highly to commend these discourses, or too steadily to 
keep in view the cause of their superiority to his other 
works. 

“ Greatly ds this celebrated writer is to be blamed for 
the rashness of his speculations, and his yielding to the 
bias which appears to have influenced him in these and 
other inquiries, he is almost entirely free from the charge 
justly made against Voltaire and his contemporaries, 
some of them, as Voltaire himself, mere Deists, of treat- 
ing these matters with ridicule, or ribaldry, or with a 
levity wholly unsuited to the sacred subject, and fitted 
only to inflict pain upon conscientious believers. With 
the exception of a sentence or two in the ‘Essay on 
Miracles,’ his writings preserve the most unbroken gra- 
vity—indeed, all the seriousness which is so becoming. 

“Tt has been deemed necessary to state these things 
respecting Mr. Hume, in order that his authority may 
be reduced to its just dimensions, and especially with 
young men led away by his great name and his incon- 
testably great merits in some important particulars.” 





HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 


V.—SETTLEMENTS OF LANDED PROPERTY. 


Autusion has already been made to the charge of injus- 
tice often brought against the law of England with 


regard to primogeniture. It is not, however, always 
borne in mind, especially by foreign critics, that, as a 
natter of fact and practice, the great bulk of the landed 
property of this country passes from sire to son, or from 
predecessor to successor, not by the operation of law, not 
even (in the case of great estates) by means of wills, 
sut chiefly by the mechanism of family settlements. 
These are mutual arrangements made by and between 
living persons, regulating the enjoyment of property in 
which each has a partial or limited interest. 

The superiority of settlements to wills, as a contrivance 
for the distribution of rights in property lies in this— 
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that their provisions are certain, whereas a will is subject 
any day to be revoked, and known, whereas the arrange. 
ments of a will are generally kept concealed from the 
persous most interested until the testator’s death. 

Settlements are, of course, constructed not only upon 
principles of law, but with reference to the average 
duration of life, and so as to embrace its contingencies; 
and to such perfection has the art of framing these in. 
struments attained by long observation, and the ingenuity 
of legal practitioners, that they are universally regarded 
by jurists as remarkable products of human skill, and as 
being that part of the English system of jurisprudence 
which most deserves admiration. 

Settlements of landed estates would probably be more 
common than they are, were it not that, where property 
is small, it is inconvenient to tie it up for a generation 
or more, especially as the dealing with land in settle. 
ment is attended with expenses which fall heavily upon 
narrow incomes. Even in the case of large estates, 
owners who are imperfectly acquainted with legal maiters 
naturally think themselves better judges of the best way 
of disposing of their possessions than any legal authority, 
however learned or experienced; and the love of absolute 
dominion is strong in the hearts of many: though it 
must be admitted that this passion is found quite as 
active, if not more so, amongst small as amongst great 
proprictors. ‘To those, however, who can appreciate the 
advantage of making a small sacrifice for a greater gain, 
and who know the certainty with which their ends can 
be accomplished, a family settlement presents itself as 
the essential step to be taken towards the founding of a 
family and the perpetuating of a hereditary name. 

In order to illustrate the working of this system, we 
may take the supposed case of a family whose ancestral 
domains have long been transmitted from father to son, 
in the manner above indicated. It will be necessary, 
however, to premise a few technical observations, which 
we will endeavour to render as simple as possible. 

In a former number a sketch has been given of the 
English law of inheritamee; and it was shown that, 
whilst an eldest son, or the first son of an eldest son 
deceased, living at a man’s death, is considered in law to 
be his heir, in case of the failure of sons and issue of sons, 
the property (i.e., the land) goes to all the daughters as 
co-heiresses together. But if there be no children, or 
issue of children, then the heir is the father, the grand- 
father, the elder brother, the elder brother’s first son; 
and so forth, as the case may be. Thus it is manifest 
at once that a man’s possible heirs may be divided into 
two classes: those who are his descendants, and those 
who are not. The former, in legal phrase, are termed 
his issue, or the heirs of his body; whilst the whole 
together are frequently, for distinction’s sake, termed 
his “heirs general.” Again, it is an elementary priv- 
ciple of law that where an estate is given to a man and 
his heirs—i.¢., his heirs generally—that estate is called 
an estate in fee simple, or in fee, and is the largest 
which he can possibly enjoy. He is the sole, abso- 
lute, and irresponsible owner; he can either keep it or 
sell it, or will it away, as he pleases; and, if he disposes 
of it to a stranger, either by sale or devise, his heir 18 
completely and irremediably deprived of it. But it 1s 
an institution of this country, of Scotland, and probably 

others in which feudal customs have prevailed. m 
ancient times, that a man may be seised of land for 
a smaller or lesser estate of inheritafice than an estate 
in fee simple, but in some measure partaking of its 
nature, called an estate tail. This is created whenever 
lands are given by deed or will to a man and the heirs of 
his body, or where they are given by will (in which 
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instance strict formality of language is not always 
essential) to a man and his issue or his descendants. 
When a person is the owner of an estate of this 
description, he is called a “tenant in tail;” and it is 
always in the power of a tenant in tail in possession, by 
making a deed of a particular kind, to enlarge his 
estate tail into an estate in fee; in other words, to 
make himself absolute master of the property, and dis- 
pose of it as he likes. But, supposing he does not do 
this in the particular mode alluded to, the estate tail 
will then descend to the eldest son; nor is it in the 
power of the father to deprive him of it by will or by 
any other mode. 

So, again, if that eldest son, being tenant in tail, 
does not execute the particular sort of deed required, 
aud thereby “cut off” or “bar” the entail, the estate 
will descend to his eldest son, and so on, for as many 
generations as may be born of the first parent. Directly, 
however, any one of the tenants in tail who may 
necessarily come into possession bars the estate tail, 
the property becomes, like any other fee simple land in 
England, the absolute property of the owner, or of any 
person to whom he may sell it, or dispose of it by will. 

Many estates in this country have no doubt passed in 
this way, by descent from father to son for several 
generations; and, inasmuch as the tenant in tail cannot 
be compelled to bar his entailed estates for the benefit 
of his creditors, all that the creditors of a tenant in 
tail can lay hold of is his life estate; and thus the 
property, if not disentailed at his death, will, notwith- 
standing the amount of the father’s debts, pass unin- 
cuambered to his heir. Thus it has frequently turned 
out to the advantage of a family that an estate should 
remain entailed, and descend in that character from 
futher to son, although the tenant in tail, in abstaining 
from exercising his right of converting his estate into 
a fee simple, is somewhat restricted in the enjoyment of 
the property. Rather than appropriate the whole estate 
to himself, he suffers his own hands to be tied, for the 
benefit of his heir. "Whenever, on the other hand, the 
expectant heir to the owner of an entailed estate shows 
signs of prodigality, or when he has already pledged his 
chance of succession to money-lenders at an exorbitant 
rate of interest, it has often happened that the owner, 
fearing the effects of his successor’s extravagance, or 
from less justifiable motives, has cut off the entail, in 
order to deprive him of the inheritance. 

Where the estate tail, as above described, is given to 
aman and the heirs of his body generally, it is called 
an estate tail general. But it is possible, and very 
usual, to confine the heirs who are to take to the male 
descendants of the tenant in tail; and the estate is then 
called an estate in tail male. If, on the other hand, 
female heirs are alone included, it is an estate in tail 
female, 

Another feature to be noticed with respect to this sort 
of estate (which is considered in the eye of the law to 
be lesser than an estate in fee) is, that it is possible for 
aman to create an estate of inheritance to take effect 
after the determination or expiration of the estate tail. 
If by deed or will you give an estate to D. and his 
heirs, you have given away all, because somebody must 
always be the heir of D. to the end of time. But it is 
possible to give an estate to your eldest son and the 
heirs of his body, or (by will) to his issue or his de- 
scendants; and then, upon the failure of that estate 
(which may not be for hundreds of years, if your son’s 
line of descendants continues, and no one of the suc- 
cessive tenants in tail bars the entail during that period), 
to your second son and the heirs of his body, remainder 











to your third son and the heirs of his body, and so on, 
for any number of estates tail, with ultimate remainder 
to yourself, or somebody else, in fee. But, when you 
have once disposed of the fee, there is an end of the 
limitations, as above observed. 

One more peculiarity with respect to estates tail must 
also be stated. It frequently happens that a man is 
tenant in tail of an estate, but he is not to come into 
possession till after the death of a person who is tenant 
for life. Such a man is termed tenant in tail in re- 
mainder. He can at any fime bar his own estate tail, 
but cannot, without the consent of the first owner, 
whg is termed the protector, interfere with the prior 
estates, or with the estates tail which come after his. 
By barring his own estate tail he creates a limited 
estate, called a base fee; that is, an estate of inheritance 
which will last so long as he himself has descendants 
living, and no longer. But if the protector consents 
and joins in the deed, the tenant in tail can bar not 
only his own estate, but the estates tail ofall who are to 
come after him, and thus turn the whole estate into a 
fee simple. So likewise the second brother, in the case 
above stated, who cannot come in until all his elder 
brother’s issue have failed, can turn his own estate tail 
into a base fee, and, with the consent of the protector, 
enlarge the base fee into a fee simple, but cannot, with- 
out the consent of the elder brother, interfere with any 
estate tail which comes before his own. . 

Let us now suppose some baronct, Sir Philip Broad- 
acre, in possession of a hereditary estate under a 
family settlement, as well as of the title. There is pro- 
bably a mansion-house, surrounded by ornamental woods 
and pleasure-grounds, and there may be farms, which haye 
formed part of the family estates for generations. Pos- 
sibly the advowson of a living is also amongst the family 
possessions. Sir Philip, it may be supposed, has a 
mother living, a dowager Lady B., besides his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth, three sons under age, Philip, Henry, and John, 
and three daughters, Philippa, Margaret, and Frances. 
A family settlement was entered into on the occasion of 
Sir Philip’s marriage, between his father, the late 
baronet, and himself, under which the rights of the 
various members of the family were fixed. Under 
this settlement, if constructed im the usual form, the 
dowager Lady B. would first be entitled to a “join- 
ture;” that is to say, an annuity, suppose of £500 
a year, which is payable out of the proceeds of the 
estates, and ceases with her life. Next, Lady Elizabeth, 
the wife, receives, whilst she and her husband are both 
living, a smaller annuity, say of £300 a year, for her own 
private and personal expenditure. This yearly sum, 
technically called “ pin-money,” is generally paid quar- 
terly, and the wife is not allowed to anticipate it; that 
is, to forestal it by selling or pledging her interest in 
future payments. It also ceases with her marriage. 
Sir Philip himself is tenant for life; that is to say, he 
takes all the rents of the estates, subject to his mother’s 
jointure and his wife’s pin-money, for his life, and of 
that life estate he is absolute owner; that is to say, he 
can sell or mortgage it in any way he pleases. But ho 
camnot alienate the estate from his eldest son Philip, now a 
minor, who is tenant in tail male expectant on his father’s 
decease. If Philip, the son, should die without issue, 
or should die leaving issue who should afterwards fail, 
then the second brother, Henry, would stand in Philip’s 
place; and, in a similar event, the third brother would 
stand in the place of the second. Should all his sons 
die without issue im his lifetime, Sir Philip would then 
become the absolute owner again of his estates, and 
he would bo able to resettle them on a subsequent 





marriage, or to devise them by will to his daughters, or 
resettle parts of them upon the marriage of his daughters; 
or, if he died without devising them to any one, they 
would descend to all the daughters together, as co- 
heiresses. In the meantime, however, whilst any of his 
sons are living, Sir Philip is only tenant for life; and an 
owner so situated possesses such limited powers over 
the property, that no one would consent so far to curtail 
his enjoyment of his patrimony, did not the deed by 
which he so limits himself extend his powers. With- 
out, for instance, the special permission which is gene- 
rally inserted in settlements, a tenant for life can commit 
no waste; that is to say, he cannot fell timber, nor open 
mines or quarries, nor dig for gravel, lime, clay, brick, 
carth, or stone, except for repairs: although he may 
continue working mines and pits already open, may 
cut underwood, and thin out plantations, keeping the 
proceeds to himself. 

A tenant for life who cuts timber and opens mines is 
obliged to refund the money and invest it, so that he 
can take the interest only himself for life, and permit the 
principal to go to his successors. Accordingly, a tenant 
for life usually stipulates that he may be permitted to 
do these things and appropriate the proceeds; and for 
that purpose he is declared by the settlement to be, in 
technical language, “unimpeachable of waste.’ Even 
then, however, he cannot dismantle the family mansion, 
or Gut timber which has been planted for the ornament 
of the estate; and, if he attempts to do so, the Court of 
Chancery will restrain him. In 1716, Lord Barnard, 
being tenant for life without impeachment of waste of 
Raby Castle, “ having taken some displeasure against 
his son, got two hundred workmen together, and, of a 
sudden, in a few days stript the castle of the lead, iron, 
glass-doors and boards, etc. to the value of £3000.” It 
further appears that he had before pulled down one of 
the rooms and stripped it of its timber, lead, iron, and 
glass; and it is mentioned that the “joists on which the 
floors were laid were each a whole oak-tree, the castle 
having been very strongly built, and made use of for 
fortification.” Lord Chancellor Cowper immediately, at 
the suit of the son, granted an injunction to stay the 
waste, and ordered Lord Barnard to restore the castle. 

A more serious disability, under which not only a 
tenant for life but a tenant in tail labours, is that he 
eannot lease the estate to a tenant farmer for a longer 
period than his own life. The farming tenant conse- 
quently will not give the same rent as he otherwise would 
for a seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years’ lease, because, 
if the landlord dies in the meantime, his tenancy is at 
an end, and the successor may not confirm the lease. 
Consequently, the settlement is made to contain powers 
to the trustees to grant farming leases, which are bind- 
ing for the terms for which they are granted, on all the 
successive owners. 

Again, in many instances the value of an estate would 
be enormously increased by the granting of long leases 
of ninety-nine years for building. Powers for this pur- 
pose ought in all such cases to be inserted in settlements. 
In very many instances, however, they are not ; and such 
was the grievance of the omission that Parliament was 
induced, in the year 1856, to pass a law enabling the 
Court of Chancery to make leases of settled estates. 

A curious occurrence happened in connection with 
this. The Act contains a clause prohibiting the court 
from granting the application under the statute in any 
ease where the person applying has endeavoured to 
obtain a private Act for the same purpose, and his appli- 
cation has been rejected on its merits. Why was this 
provision inserted? Simply and solely to meet the case 


HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 


of an individual, Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, the tenant 
for life of the manor of Hampstead. His estates are 
settled, and the settlement gives him no power of grant. 
ing leases beyond twenty-one years. Consequently, 
nobody will undertake to build good houses on the pro. 
perty. Sir T. Wilson might, it is true, grant leases 
under which might be built a number of small miserable 
houses intended to last only for a limited period. But 
this, whilst it would effectually spoil the neighbour. 
hood of Hampstead Heath as an open space for public 
recreation, would injure the value of the estate. Accord. 
ingly, Sir T. Wilson had, before this Act of 1856, applied 
some five or six times to Parliament to be enabled to 
grant building leases, not of Hampstead Heath, but of: 
his property adjoining. The judges generally reported 
favourably in favour of these bills; but they were all 
rejected by the House of Commons, in order to satisfy 
the London public, who were told and believed that Sir 
T. Wilson’s design was to cover Hampstead Heath with 
houses. This was not his design, and, indeed, over that 
part of the heath in which the copyholders have common 
of pasture he could not build, even with the power he 
desired to get. Nothing but an Inclosure Act would 
enable him to do that; so, when he applied in 1859 to 
the Court of Chancery to be allowed to have power to 
build over his Hampstead property, he was met by this 
clause. The judge said to him, ‘“ You have applied to 
Parliament already. Parliament has refused to assist you, 
and the court is prohibited from assisting anybody whom 
the legislature has refused to assist.” The result is 
that Sir T. Wilson is prevented from building, not only 
upon the heath, which he could not do under any cir- 
cumstances short of an Inclosure Act, but upon any part 
of his Hampstead property ; and we thus find the gross 
injustice of a prohibitory clause introduced into an Act 
of Parliament for the purpose of depriving a single indi- 
vidual of a right which belongs to all his fellow-subjects. 
Lord Chelmsford has endeavoured to remedy this in- 
justice, but in vain; and what makes it harder is that 
Sir T. Wilson’s successor, directly he comes into pos- 
session of the property, will be enabled to do this very 
thing which the House of Commons has refused to per- 
mit the present owner to do. There can be no doubt that 
Sir T. Wilson is entitled to have this right, like every- 
body else; and, if the public are desirous to keep the 
estate free from buildings, they should purchase it of 
him.* 






































AN ADVENTURE WITH MEXICAN HOGS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ADVENTURES IN TEXAS.” 

Ir is supposed, by nearly all who have paid any attention 
to the subject, that the originals of domestic horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine have never been found in a wild state. 
Whether this is true or not of the wild horses and the 
other animals of Asia, it is quite true as to America; 
for, on the whole continent, from the “land of fire” to 
the northern pole, none of these animals existed either 
wild or tame. 
‘. Before the discovery of America the buffalo was 
the only animal of the bovine genus, the peccary of 
swine ; whilst the sheep were altogether unrepresented, 
unless by a very long stretch of the imagination the 
lamas and alpacas of the far south-west can be con- 
sidered as representing them. 

As everybody knows, the mustangs, or wild horses, 
now so abundant in America, are descendants of the 
























* While allowing this statement of private right to appear, we are not 
the less strongly of opinion that it is a case where public benefit calls for 
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steeds carried over by Spanish invaders, who probably 
carried over at the same time, or soon after, horned 
cattle ; for the present Mexican herds show strongly the 
jong bodies and immense horns which distinguish the 
preed of cattle in Spain of our own day. 

As soon as the “ Pilgrim Fathers” had obtained a 
foothold in the north, and when emigration—encouraged 
by large grants of land to individuals by the English 
sovereigns, who freely gave away the red men’s lands to 
which they had no right—had set in, numbers of the 
settlers brought with them from their English homes the 
domestic animals, whose value they knew, and whose 
usefulness they could not do without. In this way 
cattle, sheep, and swine were originally introduced. 
Now, in some of the south-western states, thousands 
of cattle, and tens of thousands of hogs, are found wild, 
they being capable of defending themselves ; whilst sheep 
only can live under man’s protection ; for they possess 
neither fleetness, courage, nor cunning with which to 
take care of themselves. 

Cattle, with hoofs or horns, can beat off a pack of 
wolves ; and so can a drove of hogs, by forming a circle, 
and facing their foes, with their long tushes gleaming 
white, and snapped furiously together, as they await the 
oslaught. At such a time I have seen a fierce pack of 
trained cattle-dogs bay round them at a distance, the 
boldest afraid to attack; for hogs thus “ rallied,” as 
hunters term them when in this position, present a 
frightful appearance, their ivory tushes rattling like 
castanets, whilst the foam they churn on their lips 
specks breasts and shoulders ; the bristles on their backs 
set up like “quills upon the fretful porcupine ;” and all 
the time they show an undaunted front, until the re- 
peated cracks of the six-shooters, and the sudden drop- 
ping of their companions here and there, warn them 
that “ discretion is the better part of valour.” 

The real wild hog of America is the peccary, of which 
there are two varieties, the banded kind being only found 
north of Mexico. 


THE PECCARY, OR MEXICAN HOG, 


The peccary is made up of ill-temper and bristles, and 
10 amount of breeding, crossing, or care would ever 
tender him fit for food. The boar fears no danger, 
counts no odds, and is always “spoiling” for a fight. 
Numberless stories have been told of their fierceness— 
how they have “treed” a hunter, and kept him on his 
Perch for days; at another time, how they have cut a 
hunter’s dogs all to pieces, their master only having time 





to get out of the way of the fierce little creatures through 
the devotion of his favourite hounds. 

The first time I ever saw a living peccary was in the 
San Bernard Forest, bordering that river, when I was 
out in search of game. On that occasion I had just 
discharged my rifle at a turkey, when all at once I heard 
some palmettas shake behind, together with a singular 
snapping noise, and, turning my head, I saw two pecca- 
ries rushing one after the other towards me. 1 had just 
time to drop my empty gun, and swing myself up a 
tree, as the two passed rapidly underneath, viciously 
snapping at the place which, ten seconds before, had been 
occupied by my legs. I believe that my gun’s report 
disturbed them where they were feeding ; and that they 
were in full retreat for their den, between which place 
and them I was standing. 

The next time I saw any I was with Colonel Compton, 
a planter on the Brazos, whose dogs began baying at 
the mouth of a large fallen hollow log. At the entrance 
of the hole protruded the head of a peccary; the animal 
was churning its jaws till they were white with foam; 
and so resolutely did it seem determined to defend its. 
den that Colonel Compton’s fierce bear dogs dared not 
approach. The colonel shot the peccary in the forehead 
and killed it. I was about to go forward and pull it 
out, when the colonel told me I had better not, as 
most likely there were more there. After loading his. 
rifle, he cut a long grape-vine, and, forming a noose 
with one end of it, he managed, after a little trouble, to 
poke and twist it forward, till he got it over the pig’s 
head, and so hauled the carcass away. No sooner was 
this done than another peccary’s head took up the 
position of the former one; and in this way the colonel 
killed seven—all that were in the den. 

Three or four years went by, after seeing these last, 
before I met with any more of these animals, and I had 
almost forgotten that such little vicious brutes were to 
be found in the woods, when, one November day, as I 
was crawling towards a pond in the forest, where I had 
seen some wild ducks settle, a peccary boar presented 
himself, as though to assure me that his kind were now 
yet quite banished from the land. 

I was crawling upon my hands and knees, so as to 
keep myself concealed from the watchful eyes of the 
ducks ; and this position probably puzzled the boar, for 
he came sidling up, all the bristles upon his bdck 
erected—and that was hunched up into an arch—and all 
the time he kept gnashing his tushes together, making 
as much clattering as any half-dozen negro minstrels 
could with “the bones,” getting closer and closer, and 
keeping all the while that circling motion which hogs. 
invariably do ere they join battle one with another. My 
gun was a good heavy double-barrel, both loaded with a 
good dose of No. 4 shot; so that I did not feel the least 
alarmed; and my only anxiety was to get my shot at the: 
ducks with one barrel before I was compelled by my ad-- 
versary to attend to him, as I knew that at close quarters 
the load of shot would go through him as solidly as a. 
bullet. SoI kept one eye on the ducks and one upon the: 
boar, and pursued the even tenor of my way. At last I 
was within range, and, giving the birds the benefit of’ 
one barrel on the water, I sprang to my feet, and with 
the second took all the fight out of the peccary boar. 

Although not more than twenty inches high, or some-- 
times twenty-four, and insignificant-looking, these pec-- 
caries are really very dangerous beasts, from the sharp-- 
ness and length of their tusks, and the rapidity with which 
they can cut up and down with them; and, as they are- 
rarely found alone, but in small “ gangs” of from three to- 
fifteen, they generally have a wide berth given to them,,. 
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both by men and dogs, when flight is possible. On the 
occasion I am about to speak of, I was hunting on Caney 
Creek, near to Dr. C.’s plantation, where at that time 
I was living, and I was in the forest, about half a mile 
distant from the plantation fence, and about a mile from 
the nearest inhabited building. I was on foot, armed 
with a single-barrelled rifle and my hunting-knife, and 


deer, some venison being wanted for “the white folks’ 
table.” 

In stalking —* still-hunting”’ it is called there—the 
hunter has to move as silently as possible; and to do 


> 


this it is necessary to move very slowly, as well as to | 


keep a sharp look-out, for game, owing to the tangled 
nature of the woods, is not easily to be discovered; so 
that any movement of the weeds, cane, or bushes has 
to be quickly noticed, as it may be caused by the game 
the hunter is in search of. The snap of a dried twig 
under the nimble spring of a squirrel will often halt the 
hunter until he satisfies himself what caused it. Moving 
on in this silent fashion, I noticed the shaking of some 
slender cane-stems in my front, and, looking closely, 
caught occasional glimpses of some small, dark object. 
Thinking it might be a wild turkey, I paused anxiously 
until I could see enough of it to plant a bullet in what I 
judged to be its body, and then pulled the trigger. 

The echoes had hardly caught up the report of my 
rifle to repeat them, or the smoke blown clear of my 
eyes, before, in a dozen directions, the cane-stems were 
shaking, and I heard the peculiar snapping noise that 
only peccaries can make. I knew it was no time (to 
use Mr. Lincoln’s racy words) for swapping horses; so 
I bolted off with my empty gun towards the fence. By 
the snapping of the cane-stalks I soon knew that I was 
pursued; so dropping my gun at the foot of the first 
tree I came to that I thought I could climb, I went up 
it like a wild cat. 

My pursuers were around the root of the tree before 
I had gained a comfortable perch, where they held, 
& VAmericain, an indignation meeting. My first thought 
was, well, I hope they'll soon get tired of staying down 
there; but, as hour after hour slipped by, and still my 
gaolers showed no symptoms of giving up their guard, 
I began to think what were the chances of a rescue. I 
knew that my absence at the dinner-table would cause 
no uneasiness, as I was oftener in the forest at that hour 
than not.» Surely they’ll miss me at supper, I thought ; 
but I could not make sure even of that, as many an 
evening was passed down at the lake fishing, and I, as 
often as not, broiled my own fish supper myself in my 
own particular wiewam when I came home. Upon this 
I began to wish I had never missed a single meal in 
trying to provide food for others; then my absence would 
cause some uneasiness. My next thought was, how 
very hard my seat upon this bough is becoming; at first 
Iwas comfortable enough. It’s no use my trying to 
make myself heard at the plantation, I muttered: the 
wind’s dead against me, so I know they can’t hear me; 
but, any how, I'll try: so here goes. 

“House! house ahoy!” I roared at the top of my 
voice, and listened earnestly for a reply, but none came. 
What a fool that overseer Marsh is, was my next thought ; 
he knows I came out afoot, for I told him I was just 
going to knock a decr_over and come back again at once. 
He ought to have sense enough to know that something 
has happened, and ought to come and see about me. 

I had heard that a Comanche war-whoop could be 
heard farther tharf any other kind of yell, on account of 
its long quavering notes; so I determined to try one. 

“ How-how-poo-00-00-60-ah !” I yelled out; and again 
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listened. Still no response. ‘‘ How-how-poo-00-00-00-ah!” 
again rang out in the woods. 

* Hilloa !’’ came back from a long distance off. 

“ Whoo-whoop,” I shouted in answer. 

As no response came, I felt satisfied that whoever it 
was was making his way towards me; so I waited 


| patiently, occasionally giving a solitary screech, just to 
looking about in some young switch cane in search of | 


guide my unknown friend. 

“Who's that trying to scare all the owls out of the 
forest ?” shouted a voice at some little distance. 

“Take care you aren’t scared yourself, my fine fellow,” 
I shouted. “I’m ‘treed’ by Mexican hogs, and they'll 
put you up one in about a second, if you let them see 
you. Go back to the plantation, get every dog you can 
find, and some people with guns or cane-knives, and 
come and use them up.” 

* All right,” the voice replied. 
you; so sit still.” 

The latter advice was totally unnecessary. I had 
already been kept “treed” for fully six hours, and it 
was not likely, now I was about to be relieved, that I 
should be so stupid as to come down amongst my vin- 
dictive gaolers, to be cut to picces by them at the eleventh 
hour. 

In about three quarters of an hour’s time, although 
each minute seemed to be lengthened a quarter of an 
hour, and each quarter to half a day, assistance arrived. 
Marsh led the advance, with about two dozen curs, fol- 
lowed by some negroes, armed with cane-knives and 
bludgeans, and between them ali they managed to kill 
or put to flight the herd of hogs. 

I did manage to get down the tree by the aid of my 
hands, my legs being so stiff that they were useless to 
me at last, and it was some little time before I was able 
to use them well enough to enable me to reach home. 

The man who had so luckily heard my shouts was the 
county tax-collector; and certainly this’ was the first 
and only time when the presence of a tax-collector 
proved welcome to me. 


*T’ll soon be back to 


Original Fables, 


A COMMON MISTAKE. 
“Wuat @ passion you are in!” said the Rain to the Brook, 
“ splashing and fussing and making such a noise.” 
“I was quiet enough till you came,” said the Brook; “but 
that’s the way with people that pick quarrels: they always 
throw the blame on those they trouble.” 


THE BURTHEN FITTED TO THE BACK. 


“What ashame!” said the great Draught-horse to his com- 
panion, standing with him im the shafts of a cart laden with 
stone. 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked the other. 

““« Why, our master is so unfair ; here we are labouring along 
with this load, and just look at yon fellow with nothing but 4 
bag of chaffon his back !” replied the first. 

“Look at yon fellow, indeed!” cried the second; “yes, @ 
look at him, with his broken knees, and his head hanging down 
and his bones sticking out; why, he hasn’t a leg to stand on 
Our master knows what he is about; a bag of chaff to hint 38 
worse than these stones are to us.” 


NO WEEDS, NOT THE FAIREST NOR SMALLEST. 


“On, but I am so beautiful,” cried the large Bindweed; “you 
will surely spare me!” 

“Yes, of course! said the gardener, “and Iet you go @ 
choking and strangling everything you can lay hold of. Come 
down with you, and come up with you, beautiful as you are 
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ORIGINAL FABLES. 


“ You won’t think of touching me,”’ said the Chickweed: “I 
never strangled anything ; I am the most innocent creature in 
the world, and brother Groundsel and I are such favourites 
with the canaries.” 

“Tnnocent enough you may be in the hedges,” answered the 

ener; “so go there and live, where they who want to feed 
canaries may look for you and brother Groundsel; but I am 
not going to let you rob my flowers of the strength of the soil, 
depend on it; so come out.’’ 

“Now,” cried a fine Campion, “ pray, sir, don’t disturb me ; 
I am excessively pretty, a variety of that handsome Lychnis 
you think so much of. I do no harm, positive or negative, 
for I neither strangle like Bindweed nor creep all over the 

und like Chickweed. I stand on my place,.a small place, 
and blossom like any other flower.’’ 

“Like any other flower, indeed!” said the gardener; “a 
flower you may look like, and avery poor relation you may be 
to my beautiful Lychnis, but, with all you can say for yourself, 
you are a weed, and you can’t deny it; so, if you took but half 
the ground you do, out you should come. We gardeners, who 
want perfect gardens, mustn’t stop at deadly nightshade or 
ugly sow-thistles or other undeniable pests, but root out every- 
thing that bears the name ofa weed, without pity or hesitation.” 


BEWARE OF SMALL ENCROACHMENT. 
“Just a little, a very little, a very, very little!” said the Brook 
to the Bank. 
And the Bank was silent, and the Brook wore its side till the 
earth melted away and the sods floated down the stream. 
“Just a little more, a very little more!” said the Brook 


n. 
aot the waters pressed against the roots of the willows that 
grew beyond the bank, and laid them bare. 

“Just a little, little more,’ said the Brook again; and the 
widening stream advanced with fresh force till one by one the 
willows fell and were borne away in the torrent. 

“Alas!” cried the Meadow, as the water closed in on it, “ if 
I had not neglected the attack on my bank, my fence would 
never have been destroyed; but now my protection is gone, 
and I am rightly served in being turned from a fruitful field 
into a watery waste.” 


MUSTN'T ALWAYS TAKE PEOPLE AT THEIR WORD. 


“On that I were dead!’’ cried the Bullfinch. 

“T don’t wonder at it, I’m sure, dear,” said the Cat, sitting 
with her eyes fixed on the cage. 

“To be penned up here from day to day, while all my friends 
are rejoicing in the sweet sunny sky and the flowers,” said the 
Bullfinch. 

“How distressing!” said the Cat, with much fecling. 

“And just to be allowed now and then for a few minutes to 
iry my wing by a flight round the room,” said Bully. 

“Mere mockery! a cruel insult I call that,” said the Cat. 

“ And as to singing, how can I sing ?” 

“How, indeed?” said the Cat. 

“This piping song that I have been drilled into, not a note 
of it comes from my heart.” 

“T never could bear anything that didn’t come from the 
heart,” said the Cat, very demurely. 

“Oh that I were dead!” said the Bullfinch. 

“It’s what your best friends must wish for you, dear,” said 
the Cat ; “and, as the door of your cage isa little ajar, I see, you 
have only to come out and——” 

“And what?” asked the Bullfinch. 

“Why, dearest, I would, however painful to my feelings, soon 
put you out of your misery,” said the Cat, preparing to spring ; 
upon which the Bullfinch set up a scream of such terror that 
his mistress flew into the room, and Puss was glad to escape 
down stairs. 


NO PITY FOR CONSTANT COMPLAINERS. 


“On dear!” sighed a young Field-mouse to the Squirrel, “I 
aM 80 sorry, so sad !” 
“What's the matter ?” asked the Squirrel, stopping short in 
iran, 
_ “That poor Wood-pigeon—it goes to my heart to hear her ; 
just listen to her plaintive accents, how mournful, how affect- 
ing !? 

“Ha! ha!ha!? langhed the Squirrel, merrily, “ don’t fret 
yourself; when you’ve lived in the wood as longas I have you'll 
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know better. I used to pity her myself once (and it’s not in 
avy way to make troubles either), but I have found out, this 
long time past, that complaining is just a trick of hers, and 
that, whether she’s happy or miserable, she has but one note; 
so I never concern myself about her.” 


NOTHING TO BOAST OF. 


“Tick, tick, tick!” went the kitchen Clock, and looked very 
contemptuously on all around him. ‘A parcel of dummies 
you are,” he cried. 

“Why, I can sing,” said the Kettle. 

* Yes, when you are on the fire,” he answered; “ but, now 
the grate is cold and black, you are as silent as the rest.” 

“T can hiss,” said the Frying-pan. 

“T can thunder,” said the Pestle and Mortar. 

*T can drown your ticking with my voice,” said the Coffee- 
mill. 

“T can blow like a tempest,” said the Bellows. 

“ Pshaw !’” exclaimed the Clock, “‘ yon have no utterance the 
moment you are left to yourselves ; hear ie, how I tick through- 
out the night, and reverence my powers.” 

“Very fine!” they cried out in chorus: ‘‘you think grand 
things of yourself; but where would your power be if cook forgot 
to wind you up? You have nothing in yourself any more than 
we have, depend upon that.” 


THE DISCONTENTED BEE. 
* Aras!” cried the Bee, “ how happy are those wasps! Look at 
yonder vessel hung among the apricots, as if the delicate-fruiis 
were not enough for them. I must go and gather my honey 
from the banks of wild thyme, and, when I have found it, must 
lay it by for others. They live in pleasure, in ease, in plenty, 
and enjoyment, happy wasps.” 

The day wore on among the wild thyme; the’Bee forgot to 
grumble. How sweet it was, how fresh, how fragrant, playing 
with the flowers as he gathered their riches! he didn’t think 
about toil ; and, when he fed on some of the treasure, he exulted 
in the delights of carrying such exquisite food to the hive. “I 
love you!” he cried to the bank of wild thyme. 

As he passed the apricots he saw the wasp struggling in 
death on the brim of the sugared snare. 

“ Ah!” he faintly cried, “if I had gone with you to your 
bank instead of coming to this hateful, surfeiting, treacherous 
place, I should have been as happy as you are.” 

“1 am very much ashamed,” thought the Bee, as he flew 
away; “I hope to be wiser in future.” 


NO USE TO TRY TO PLEASE EVERYBODY. 


“Tr you please,” said the Weathercock to the Wind, “turn 
me to the suuth; there is such a cry out against the cold, that 
I am afraid they'll pull me down if I stop much longer in this 
north quarter.” 

Sothe Wind flew from the south, and the sun was master of the 
day, and rain fell abundantly. 

“Oh, please to turn me from the south,” said the Weather- 
cock to the Wind again. “The potatoes will all be spoilt, and 
the corn wants dry weather, and while I am here, rain i€ will ; 
and, what with the heat and the wet, the farmers are just mad 
against me.” 

So the Wind shifted into the west, and there came soft dry- 
ing breezes day after day. 

“Oh dear, dear!” said the Weathercock, “ here’s a pretty to- 
do! such evil looks as I get from eyes all round me the first 
thing every morning ! the grass is getting parched up, and there 
is no water for the stock; and what is to be done? As to the 
gardeners, they say there won’t be a pea to be seen, and the 
vegetables will wither away. Doturn me somewhere else.” 

Upon which the Wind grew very angry, and with a fierce 
puff sent the Weathercock into the east. 

“ What do they say to you now?” he asked. 

“ What!’ cried the Weathercock; “why, everybody has 
caught cold, and everything is blighted—that’s what they say ; 
and there isn’t a misfortune that happens but somehow or 
other they lay it to the east wind.” 

“ Well!” cried the Wind, “let them find fault: I see it’s 
impossible for you and me to please everybody ; so in future L 
shall blow where I like, and you shall go where I like, without 
asking any questions. I don’t know but that we shall satisfy 
move then than we can do now, with all our consideration.” 
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Vurietics, 


* STONEWALL” Jackson.—When I take a draught of water, I 
always pause, as my palate receives the refreshment, to lift up 
my heart to God in thanks, and prayer for the water of life. 
Whenever I drop a letter into the box, I send a petition along 
with it for God’s blessing upon its mission, and upon the per- 
son to whom it is sent. When I break the seal of a letter, I 
stop to pray to him to prepare me for its contents, and make 
it a messenger of good. When I go to my class-room, and 
await the arrangement of the cadets in their places, that is my 
time to intercede with God for them. And so of every other 
familiar act of the day.—From a letter given in the Biography 
of General Jackson. 


Every Man wis owN BEST ExEcutor.—Sir John Morden, a 
Londoner, who acquired great wealth in the Turkey trade, 
founded a college for poor honest merchants, on Blackheath. 
The chronicler appends the following quaint remarks to his 
account of civic munificence :—“ Much of this charitable work 
was done in their lifetime. The residue left in trust to their 
executors I have known some of them hardly (or never) per- 
formed. Wherefore, men should make their own hands their 
executors, and their own eyes their overseers, not forgetting 
the old epitaph :— 

Women be forgetful, 

Children be unkind, 

Executors be covetous, 

And take what they find. 

If anybody ask where 

The dead’s good become ? 
They answer : 

80 God me help, and hclydom, 

He died a poor man.” 


ImpERIAL OBSERVATORY OF Paris.—The illustrieus savant, 
M. Leverrier, who directs this establishment has founded 
a scientific association designed to popularize and advance 
the interesting studies of astronomy, physical forces, and 
meteorology. Each associate pays an annual subscription of 
ten francs (8s. 4d.). He assists at the réwnions, which take 
place the second Monday in every month. The members are 
received on the evening of that day, on the terrace of the ob- 
servatory, and instruments are placed at their disposal for 
studying the most favourable aspects of the moon. Those 
members who live in the provinces, and find it impossible to be 
present at these séances, receive a report of each of the meet- 
ings. Ladies are admitted. This society, although founded 
only last year, already numbers over 1800 members.—-Le Grand 
Jowrnal. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Musica Composers.—Shakespeare’s re- 
lation to music forms the subject of an essay in the Vienna 
“ Recensionen,” from which we extract the following items :—- 
Instrumental music is found in connection with Shakespeare’s 
works in the dead march (acti., scene 1) of “ Henry tv ;” fur- 
ther, in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “ Tempest ;” in 
“ Henry vir’ (acti., scene 1) and “As You Like It” (act v., 
scene 4). No less frequently does vocal music occur. Witness 
the songs of Ophelia, the duet between Guiderius and Arviragus 
in “ Cymbeline,” the song in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” those 
in * As You Like It,” the duet in “The Merchant of Venice” 
(act iii, scene 2), etc. That Shakespearian pieces have been 
used as librettos for operas is well known—e.g., “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” by Zingarelli, Vaccai, and Bellini; “Othello,” by Rossini; 
“Macbeth,” by Chelard, Verdi, and Taubert; “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai, Balfe (“ Falstaff”), Adam, and 
previously by Salieri (“* Falstaff o le tré burle’”) ; “ Coriolanus,” 
by Nicolini; ‘‘ Hamlet,” by Buzzola (even asa ballet!) ; “The 
Tempest,” by Reichardt, Zumsteg, Jullien, Sullivan. Besides 
these, there were composed “ musics” to “ Macbeth” by Locke 
(1657) ; and choruses to the same by Gallus. Arne (1750) 
wrote music to “The Merchant of Venice” and ‘“ Tempest,” 
Mendelssohn to “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Taubert to the 
“Tempest,” Tausch and_ André to “As You Like It.” Of 
orchestral works founded on Shakespeare we mention “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” a dramatic symphony, by H. Berlioz ; overtures to 
the same by Steibelt and Ilinski. There are overtures to 
* Hamlet” by Gade, Liszt, and Joachim, and a march by Pier- 
son. To the “ Tempest” overtures have been written by Rictz, 
Hager, and Vierling, to “* Macbeth” by Spohr and Pearsall, for 
* King Lear” by Berlioz, for “ Julius Cesar” by Schumann, for 
the “ Two Gentleman of Verona” by Street, for “ King John” 





by Radecke, for “Coriolanus” by B. A. Weber (Beethoven's 
overture of the same title was intended for Collins’s piece), for 
* Othello” by-C. Miiller, etc. Entr’actes and “ battle-music” 
to several of the pieces were done by Emil Tit], and Kuhlan, 
finally, denominated an overture “ William Shakespeare,.”— 
The Reader. 


Campripce University U.S, Tarrty YEARS AGO.—The seat 
of the oldest college in America, it had, of course, some of that 
cloistered quiet which characterizes all university towns. Even 
now, delicately thoughtful A. H. C. tells me that he finds in its 
intellectuai atmosphere a repose which recalls that of grand old 
Oxford. But, underlying this, it had an idiosyncracy of its 
own. Boston was not yet a city, and Cambridge was still a 
country village, with its own habits and traditions, not yet 
feeling too strongly the force of suburban gravitation. Ap- 
proaching it from the west by what was then called the New 
Road (it is called so no longer, for we change our names when- 
ever we can, to the great detriment of all historical association), 
you would pause on the brow of Symonds’ Hill to enjoy a view 
singularly soothing and placid. In front of you lay the town, 
tufted with elms, lindens, and -horse-chestnuts, which had seen 
Massachusetts a colony, and were fortunately unable to emigrate 
with the Tories by whom, or by whose fathers, they were 
planted. ‘ Over it rose the noisy belfry of the college, the square 
brown tower of the church, and the slim, yellow spire of the 

arish meeting-house, by no means ungraceful, and then an 
invariable characteristic of New England religious architecture, 
On your right, the Charles slipped smoothly through green and 
purple salt-meadows, darkened here and there with the blos- 
soming black-grass as with a stranded cloud-shadow. Over 
these marshes, level as water, but without its glare, and with 
softer and more soothing gradations of perspective, the eye was 
carried to a horizon of softly-rounded hills. To your left hand, 
upon the Old Road, you saw some half-dozen dignified old 
houses of the Colonial time, all comfortably fronting southward. 
Ifit were early June, the rows of horse-chestnuts along the fronts 
of these houses showed, through every crevice of their dark 
heap of foliage, and on the end of every drooping limb, a cone 
of pearly flowers, while the hill behind was white or rosy 
with the crowding blooms of various fruit-trees. There is 
no sound, unless a horseman clatters over the loose planks 
of the bridge, while his antipodal shadow glides silently over 
the mirrored bridge below.—J. Russell Lovells “ Fireside 
Travels.” - 


CHINESE Visitinc CarDs.—They pay visits in China just 
as the thing is done in Europe; and, when they do not 
find the person at home to whom the visit is made, they leave 
acard. The use of these cards among the Chinese dates back, 
it is said, for more than a thousand years, and it would appear 
that our European fashion, in that respect, is taken from the 
Celestial Empire: only the size of these articles with us has 
much diminished from its original proportions. Thus, the 
Chinese use a sheet of paper,‘in the middle of which is written 
the name, surname, and so on, of the holder, with his rank 
appended ; and this sheet is augmented or diminished in size 
according to the importance of the person visited, or to the 
respect with which the visitor desires to address him. Also, the 
colour of this card varies according to circumstances connected 
with the position of its owner. Thus, one of the principal per- 
sons attached to our expedition—now in the country—has for 
warded to us a visiting card left at his door by a mandarin, on 
the eve of his departure. It is a roll of paper of a reddish 
purple tint, and of a size big enough, with other cards of 4 
similar character, to be adopted for the purposes of papering 4 
room. 


METROPOLITAN BoarD or Works.—This board is composed 
of members elected by the Corporation of London, the vestries 
of the larger parishes, and the district boards. The Metrop0 
litan Board is charged with the maintenance of the main 
sewers, and with the execution of works for intercepting 
sewage from entering the Thames ; ard is empowered to make 
orders for maintaining the main and general sewerage ; naming 
streets and numbering houses; preserving the regular line of 
buildings, and for other objects. The Board is also authorized 
to make, widen, and otherwise improve streets, and to effect 
other objects of public benefit, subject, in certain cases, to 
approval of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works, or to 
the sanction of Parliament. 
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